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is quite certain. Whether an agreement with Germany which
would have prevented war was at any time possible is a question
to which, in the nature of the case, no categorical answer is
possible. The 1914 world was in a state of economic transition,
albeit far advanced, in which England, France, Germany^ and
the United States were competing in the sale of manufactured
goods to nations not yet highly industrialized, in return for raw
materials, but were each increasingly concerned, as the indus-
trialization of the new world and of the East went on, to see
that it was achieved with their machinery, supervised by their
engineers, and financed by their capital. Each in this way
hoped, when the wheel should have come full circle, and the
process of industrialization should be completed, to levy tribute
in the form of interest on the vast potential resources of these
new worlds. This competitive export trade depended for its
operation on the existence of a limited number of highly
industrialized nations with docile populations and a productive
capacity in excess of effective consumers' demand, set over
against a group of non-industrialized countries anxious to
become industrialized and willing to mortgage their capital
assets to foreign lenders for the purpose.

These conditions still existed in 1914, but they could not
continue to exist for much longer.

In the new economic competition Germany was the last
starter, but the astounding development of he'r heavy industries,
largely occupied in the manufacture of capital goods, was
certainly the most vital factor in the economic history of the
twenty-five years preceding the war. In 1885-89 Great Britain
was producing on an average 7,600,000 tons of pig-iron and
2,800,000 tons of steel per year, while German production
lagged behind at 3,500,000 and 1,600,000 tons respectively.
In 1913 the German production of pig-iron was 16,500,000 tons
as against our own production of 10,250,000 tons, and her steel
production was 17,300,000 tons as against our own of no more
than 7,650,000 tons. Yet the British predominance in exports
remained, and the proportion of our total production for which
we could find markets abroad was overwhelmingly greater than
our rival's. Germany's search for 'a place in the sun5 was not
only the imagined but the chief cause of the war of 1914^8.